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SELECTION OF IMMIGRATION 



ByPRBscorr F. Hall 

Secretary of the Immigration Restriction League 



The two factors of race migration and race survival have had 
most potent effects upon the world's history. But, while these 
factors are conspicuous when we look backward through the cen- 
turies, we often fail to appreciate the importance of their influence 
in the immediate past and in the present. The immigration ques- 
tion in this country has never had the attention paid to it which 
its importance entitles it, but has been sometimes the scapegoat 
of religious and racial prejudices, and always in recent years an 
annual sacrifice to the gods of transportation. 

The causes of such indifference are not far to seek. In the 
early days of this country the people were busy with other matters. 
Immigration was small, and not especially objectionable in quality. 
Later, the doctrines of the laissez faire school, and the obviously 
narrow and prejudiced theories of the Know Nothing movement, 
helped to continue the existing status of free movement. More 
recently, a misapprehension of the doctrine of "survival of the 
fittest" has led many intelligent citizens to adopt an easy-going 
optimism, in many respects kindred to the benumbing fatalism 
of Oriental peoples. This misapprehension is caused by the fact that 
the doctrine of the "survival of the fittest" is usually stated in a 
catchy and condensed formula, with the authority of modern science, 
and accepted without critical understanding. The doctrine is that 
the fittest survive; fittest for what? The fittest to survive in the 
Particular environment in which the organisms are placed. The only 
teleological valuation in this formula is the almost mechanical one 
of survival in time. Those who survive need not be the fittest 
for any other purpose whatsoever, except the continuation of life and 
reproduction. Were the citizens of the Netherlands inferior to the 
soldiers of Alva, or many of the victims of the French Revolution 
to those who slew them? Were the Polish patriots inferior to their 
Russian conquerors, or are the Finns inferior to those who are now 
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engaged in taking away their constitutional rights? Yes, but only 
in the matter of survival in time. But if the duration of human 
life on this earth ii limited, as we are told it is by the same scientists 
who lay stress upon the "survival of the fittest," the mere success 
in duration for any race seems of no great value in itself, and may 
it not be worth while to consider other valuations as we go along, 
so that the whole world history shall be as valuable as possible from 
all points of view ? 

I have dwelt on this point because, while the value of artificial 
selection in breeding animals, in producing seedless fruits and new 
grains, in fact in nearly every department of life, is now generally 
recognized ; and while some advanced persons are talking of regulat- 
ing marriage with a view to the elimination of those unfit for other 
purposes than mere survival; yet most people fail to realize that 
here in the United States we have a unique opportunity, through 
our power to regulate immigration, of exercising artificial selection 
upon an enormous scale. What warrant have we for supposing that 
the Divine Power behind things does not intend human reason to 
be applied to these matters as well as hunger, steam, steel, and the 
lust for gold? 

In such cases as the present an appeal is usually made to the 
fathers of the Republic, and to the argument that they recognized 
the right of every human being to migrate wherever he chose, and 
to produce as many children as he pleased, and, in general, to pursue 
happiness by living the kind of life that suited him. How- 
ever the fathers may have been influenced by the French political 
theories of their time, they were practical men with much common 
sense, and it is by no means certain that if they were present to-day, 
the vastly changed conditions would not lead them to hold the views 
of the present article. Washington writing to John Adams in 
1794, said: 

"My opinion with respect to immigration is that except of useful mechanics 
and some particular descriptions of men and professions, there is no need of en- 
couragement, while the policy or advantage of its taking place in a body (I mean 
the settling of them in a body) may be much questioned; for by so doing they 
retain the language, habits and principles, good or bad, which they bring with 
them. " 

Can there be any question how Washington would feel about 
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excluding the thousands of immigrants who have recently come to 
create and to occupy the slum districts of our Northern and Eastern 
cities? 

But even the prophetic vision of Washington could not possibly 
have seen the unparalleled change in the conditions of immigration 
from his day to ours. From 182 1, when statistics were first kept, 
to 1900, a total of 19,115,221 immigrants has come to our shores; 
and the annual immigration has increased from 9,127 in 1821 to 
857,046 in 1903. The modern immigration problem, however, dates 
from 1870 ; and it is necessary to emphasize this point because much 
of what is said in recent discussion ignores the profound change 
which has taken place in the character of immigration since that 
date. It may be frankly admitted that this country owes a large 
share of its development, its wealth, its power and its ideals, to the 
early immigration as well as to the best part of the later immigra- 
tion; but any arguments based upon the effects of early immigration 
cannot be applied to the new comers as self-evident truths, for the 
data are by no means the same. 

However much social prejudice there may have been against 
the Irish and German immigrants of the forties and fifties, and 
while even that immigration tended to diminish the native stock 
as L shall show later, it still remains true that prior to 1870 immi- 
gration was chiefly of races kindred in habits, institutions and tra- 
ditions to the original colonists. Mr. Lodge said upon this point 
in addressing the Senate, March 16, 1896: 

"It will be observed that with the exception of the Huguenot French, who 
formed but a small percentage of the total population, the people of the thirteen 
colonies were all of the same original race stocks. The Dutch, the Swedes and 
the Germans were simply blended with the English-speaking people, who like 
them were descended from the Germanic tribes whom Caesar fought and Tacitus 
described. During the present century, down to 1875, there have been three 
large migrations to this country in addition to the always steady stream from 
Great Britain; one came from Ireland about the middle of the century, and some- 
what later one from Germany, and one from Scandinavia, in which is included 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway. The Irish, although of a different race stock origi- 
nally, have been closely associated with the English-speaking people for nearly a 
thousand years. They speak the same language, and during that long period 
the two races have lived side by side and to some extent have intermarried. 
The Germans and Scandinavians are again people of the same race stock as the 
English who "built up the colonies. During this century then, down to 1875, as 
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in the two which preceded it, there had been scarcely any immigration to this 
country except from kindred or allied races, and no other which was sufficiently 
numerous to have produced any effect on the national characteristics, or to be 
taken into account here. " 

How marked the change in nationality has been since 1869 is 
shown by the fact that in 1869 less than 1 per cent, of the total 
immigration came from Austria-Hungary, Italy, Poland and Russia, 
while in 1902 there were over 70 per cent. ; on the other hand, in 
1869, nearly three-quarters of the total immigration came from 
the United Kingdom, France, Germany and Scandinavia, while 
in 1902, only one-fifth was from those countries. Or, to put it in 
another way: in 1869 the immigrants from Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Poland and Russia were about one one-hundredth of the number 
from the United Kingdom, France, Germany and Scandinavia; in 
1880, about one-tenth; in 1894, nearly equal to it; in 1902 three 
and one-half times as great. In 1903 the largest element in immi- 
gration was the South Italian with 196,117 souls, and the next 
largest was the Polish, with 82,343. 

It does not, therefore, at all follow that because this country 
has been able to assimilate large numbers of kindred races in the past, 
it can in the future assimilate vastly larger numbers of Taces alien 
in customs, traditions and ideals. Immigration in 1903 amounted 
to over 850,000 persons. In 1923 or 1943 it may be two million a 
year, and the mere fact that the two million may bear no larger 
proportion to the total population of that day than the immigration 
did to the population in 1870 is no guaranty of our power of assimi- 
lating such a number of such races, especially when our total popu- 
lation will contain such a large proportion of these very races which 
are difficult of assimilation. Within the last year or two there has 
been a marked increase in the number of sailings from Europe, 
and especially from the Mediterranean ports. Recently, the White 
Star Line has established a Mediterranean service, the Cunard Line 
has a guaranty of 30,000 emigrants per year from Austria-Hungary, 
and a new line has been established between Odessa and New York ; 
also the steamers which formerly ran between Austria and Central 
America now are to run to New York. There are increased sailings 
of the North German Lloyd and Hamburg-American lines, and the 
size of all new vessels has enormously increased. All these steam- 
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ship lines are in the business for profit, and immigrants, who require 
no loading and unloading, are by far the most profitable cargo. 
The thousands of agents of these lines all over Europe, Asia Minor 
and Northern Africa are bound to create all the business they can 
for their respective lines, and naturally they are concerned only with 
the selection of such applicants for tickets as will not certainly be 
rejected under the laws of this country. 

The influence of these conditions upon the quality of immigra- 
tion has been forcibly expressed by General Francis A. Walker, 
formerly Superintendent of the Census, as follows : 

"Fifty, even thirty, years ago, there was a rightful presumption regarding 
the average immigrant that he was among the most enterprising, thrifty, alert, 
adventurous and courageous, of the community from which he came. It re- 
quired no small energy, prudence, forethought and pains to conduct the inquiries 
relating to his migration, to accumulate the necessary means, and to find his way 
across the Atlantic. To-day the presumption is completely reversed. So 
thoroughly has the Continent of Europe been crossed by railways, so effectively 
has the business of emigration there been exploited, so much have the rates of 
railroad fares and ocean passage been reduced, that it is now among the least 
thrifty and prosperous members of any European community that the emigra- 
tion agent finds his best recruiting ground Illustrations of the ease and 

facility with which this Pipe Line Immigration is now carried on might be given 

in profusion Hard times here may momentarily check the flow; but it 

will not be permanently stopped so long as any difference of economic level exists 
between our population and that of the most degraded communities abroad. " 

Speaking of the probable effect of recent immigration General 
Walker continues : 

"The entrance into our political, social and industrial life of such vast 
masses of peasantry, degraded below our utmost conceptions, is a matter which 
no intelligent patriot can look upon without the gravest apprehension and alarm. 
These people have no history behind them which is of a nature to give encourage- 
ment. They have none of the inherited instincts and tendencies which made it 
comparatively easy to deal with the immigration of the olden time. They are 
beaten men from beaten races; representing the worst failures in the struggle for 
existence. Centuries are against them, as centuries were on the side of those who 
formerly came to us." 

The main point to remember in regard to recent immigration 
is that much of it is not voluntary in any true sense of the term. 
The limits of this article do not permit a detailed statement of the 
facts supporting this allegation, but anyone who will read in the 
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report of the Commissioner -General of Immigration for 1903 the 
remarks of Special Inspector Marcus Braun, who has just been upon 
a tour of investigation in Europe, will find abundant evidence. 
The same thing was brought out in the investigations of our Indus- 
trial Commission. The race migration at present going on is not, 
therefore, even a "natural" movement. It is an artificial selection 
of many of the worst elements of European and Asiatic populations 
by the steamship companies. 

It is significant that no general immigration legislation was 
found necessary until some years after the newer kind of immigra- 
tion had begun to come hither. The first general immigration act 
was passed in 1882 and imposed a head tax of fifty cents; the con- 
tract labor acts were passed to prevent the immigration of the 
cheapest mining labor in 1885 and 1887; the general law was revised 
in 1 891; an administrative act was passed in 1893; the head tax 
was raised to one dollar in 1895; and a general codifying act was 
passed in 1903, raising the head tax to two dollars. These Acts 
were passed in pursuance of the principle that the nation, as an 
attribute of its sovereignty or under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, has a right to exclude or to expel from its borders 
any aliens whom it deems to be dangerous to the public welfare. 
This principle has been sustained by several decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the most recent one being in the case of 
Turner, the Anarchist. 

So far from it being an established principle of our country to 
admit any and all persons desiring to come, it was early recognized 
that Congress has complete control over this matter, and Congress 
has established numerous classes of persons to be excluded. (1) An 
Act of 1862 prohibited the importation of Oriental "coolie" labor, 
and the later "Chinese Exclusion Acts" have rigorously enforced 
this principle. The Act of 1875 added (2) convicts, except those 
guilty of political offenses, and (3) women imported for immoral 
purposes. The act of 1882 added (4) lunatics, (5) idiots, (6) persons 
unable to care for themselves without becoming public charges. 
The Act of 1887 added (7) contract laborers. The Act of 1891 
added (8) paupers, (9) persons suffering from loathsome or dangerous 
contagious diseases, (10) polygamists, (11) "assisted" immigrants, 
t. e., those whose passage has been paid for by others, unless they 
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show affirmatively that they are otherwise admissible. The Act of 
1903 added (12) epileptics, (13) persons who have been insane 
within five years previous, (14) professional beggars, (15) anarchists, 
or persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or 
violence of the Government of the United States or of all government 
or of all forms of law, or the assassination of public officials, (16) per- 
sons attempting to bring in women for purposes of prostitution, (17) 
persons deported within a year previous as being contract laborers. 

It is apparent that, however formidable the foregoing list of ex- 
cluded persons looks upon paper, it practically is by no means an 
adequate protection to the country. Out of the 857,046 immigrants 
arriving in 1903, only 9,316, or a trifle over one per cent., were de- 
barred or returned within one year after landing. In previous years 
the percentage has usually been less than this. The theory of the 
law is that the transportation companies will not sell tickets to per- 
sons liable to be excluded, and this undoubtedly keeps some unde- 
sirables away. But, after all, the present system of excluded classes 
utterly fails to attack the main problem of the proper selection of 
immigrants. In the Report of the Commissioner-General for 1903, 
the Commissioner at New York speaks of this matter as follows : 

"I believe that at least 200,000 (and probably more) aliens came here, who, 
although they may be able to earn a living, yet are not wanted, will be of no 
benefit to the country, and will on the contrary be a detriment, because their 
presence will tend to lower our standards; and if these 200,000 persons could have 
been induced to stay at home, nobody, not even those clamoring for more labor, 
would have missed them. Their coming has been of benefit chiefly, if not only, 
to the transportation companies which brought them here. " 

It is probable that most citizens would agree on a definition of 
"undesirable" immigration. At any rate, for the purposes of this 
paper, I shall call that immigration undesirable which is ignorant 
of a trade ; which is lacking in resources ; which has criminal tenden- 
cies ; which is averse to country life and tends to congregate in the 
slums of large cities ; which has a low standard of living and lacks 
ambition to seek a better ; which fails to assimilate within a reason- 
able time, and which has no permanent interests in this country. 

Now how far does our recent immigration fulfil this definition? 
It is to be remembered that in 1903 about three-quarters of it came 
from Southern and Eastern Europe and Asia; 65 per cent, of it 
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was destined for the four States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New York 
and Pennsylvania. Over 80 per cent, was totally unskilled or had 
no occupation at all. On the average, each immigrant had only 
$19 with him, and many only one or two dollars. Those from South- 
ern and Eastern Europe admitted an illiteracy of 39.7 per cent., as 
against 3.9 per cent, for those from Northern and Western Europe. 
The true illiteracy was probably much higher for the former class, 
as they are known to be coached on this subject in view of the agita- 
tion for an illiteracy test, and whenever the writer has made prac- 
tical examinations of immigrants he has found considerable misrep- 
resentation in this regard. Taking up first the matter of distribu- 
tion, we see a marked difference between the immigration prior to 
1870, which built up the Northwest, and the races which now come 
to us. The census of 1900 shows that in the 160 principal cities of 
the country there were only \ to J of the Scandinavians, less than 
$ of the British, and about \ of the Germans, as compared with over 
I of the Irish, Italians and Poles and $ of the Russian Jews. Of 
the Poles in Illinois, 91.3 per cent, were in Chicago; in New York 
State, 75.5 per cent, were in New York City and Buffalo ; in Michigan 
and Wisconsin, over \ were in Detroit and Milwaukee. Of 
the Italians in Illinois, 72 per cent, were in Chicago; of those in New 
York State, 79.8 per cent, were in New York City. Of the Russian 
Jews in the United States, 71.8 per cent, were in six States, as com- 
pared with 54 per cent, in 1890. Of the Russian Jews in Illinois, 
84.2 per cent, were in Chicago; of those in New York State, 93.7 per 
cent, were in New York City; of those in Pennsylvania, 56.8 per 
cent, were in Philadelphia. Only 3.9 per cent, of the Poles, 4.4 per 
cent, of the Hungarians and 8.7 per cent, of the Russian Jews live 
in the Southern or Western States. 

The Seventh Special Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Labor 
shows that Southeastern Europe has furnished three times as many 
inhabitants as Northwestern Europe to the slums of Baltimore, 19 
times as many to the slums of New York, 20 times as many to the 
slums of Chicago, and 7 1 times as many to the slums of Philadelphia. 
In these same slums the illiteracy of Northwestern Europe was 25.5 
per cent., that of Southeastern Europe 54.5 per cent, or more than 
double, while the illiteracy of the native American element in the 
slums was only 7.4 per cent. 
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The concentration of these large bodies of ignorant foreigners 
in the slums of our Eastern cities is a serious matter. Forming racial 
settlements, they do not tend to assimilate, but, as Washington pre- 
dicted, keep to their native customs and standards of living. They 
cannot even read the newspapers, board of health notices and trade 
journals printed in their own language, and as a necessary consequence 
are slow to become acquainted with any other standards except those 
of their immediate neighbors. The census of 1890 seems to show 
that, taking an equal number of the foreign element and of the native 
element, the foreigners furnish i£ times as many criminals, 2$ times 
as many insane, and 3 times as many paupers as the natives. It is 
not strange that there should be many foreign-born paupers when we 
consider that the South Italians bring on the average $8.84, the 
Hebrews, $8.67 and the Poles, $9.94 each, as compared with $41.51 
brought by the Scotch, $38.90 brought by the English and $28.78 
brought by the Germans. The statistics as to the nationality and 
parentage of dependents and delinquents in the various States are as 
yet too incomplete for very accurate conclusions, but it is evident 
that the present laws do not exclude the unfit. In the final report of 
the Industrial Commission, p. 967, it is stated that ' 'the second genera- 
tion, i. e., the native children of foreign parents, furnish the largest 
proportion of commitments and prisoners of all race elements in the 
population." According to a recent investigation in New York 
State there were 13,143 persons of foreign birth in the public institu- 
tions of that State. Recent testimony of the New York State 
Lunacy Commission was to the effect that the State of New York 
is paying $10,000,000 annually for the support of the alien-born 
insane alone. Two of the largest hospitals in New York City have 
been obliged to suspend part of their activities on account of the bur- 
den of the foreign patients. The point of this is that things were not 
thus until the change of nationality took place. One of the man- 
agers of the House of Refuge in New York City writes : 

" I notice the large number of children that are placed in charitable institu- 
tions for no crime or misdemeanor, but to relieve their parents of their support. 
They are principally from Southern and Eastern Europe." 

In 1902 the number of arrests of Greeks in New York City ex- 
ceeded the entire Greek population of the city for the year 1900; 
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$ of the foreign whites in the United States over ten years of age can- 
not speak English, and of these 89 per cent, are over 20 years of age ; 
that is to say, they are not likely to receive any schooling. Consider- 
ing New York State alone, these persons who cannot speak English 
are chiefly Italians, Russian Jews and Austro-Hungarians. 

In addition to perpetuating a low standard of living and a wil- 
lingness to underbid native labor, this ignorance has a bad side 
politically. On the one hand, it means an indifference to civic mat- 
ters, and a lack of knowledge of and interest in our institutions; 
and, on the other hand, it means bad material out of which to make 
citizens. The average percentage of British, Germanic and Scan- 
dinavian aliens among the males of voting age in 1900 was 11.5; 
of the Slav, Latin and Asiatic aliens, 45.3. Of these aliens, tV had 
been in this country long enough to be naturalized. This in the face 
of the great inducements to naturalization held out by political party 
leaders, and the fact that many municipalities insist on the employ- 
ment of citizens only upon public works. It has recently been es- 
timated that there are 50,000 fraudulent naturalization papers held 
in New York City alone. However this may be, it is evident that 
many of our present immigrants are not the stuff of which patriots 
are made. This is a highly dangerous condition in a country where 
we are once for all committed to the principle of government by 
force of numbers. 

Some persons who are in favor of indiscriminate immigration 
admit, as indeed they must, the force of facts like those recited above ; 
but they say the whole matter is a question of distribution. Let 
us get these people out of the cities, they say ; let us put them upon the 
unsettled regions of Texas or Oklahoma, and the results will be very 
different. In regard to this plan several things may be said. (1) 
The immigrants will not go there of their own accord, as appears from 
what has been already said. Most of them cannot afford to go in- 
land if they could. (2) The experience of the Hebrew Charities on 
a small scale shows that even where colonization is successful — 
and in many cases it has been an utter failure — it is altogether too 
expensive to be applied on a large scale. (3) If it could be applied 
to those already in the city slums, the slums would fill up faster than 
they could be bailed out, unless we adopt some further regulation of 
immigration as to newcomers. (4) It is, therefore, proposed to bar 
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aliens not destined to an interior locality. But it would require a 
policeman for each immigrant to see that he did not sell his ticket 
on landing, and that he actually went to his destination. (5) Even 
if our recent immigrants were able and willing to go to the West and 
South, these States do not want them. In 1896 every one of the asso- 
ciations formed to encourage immigration into the Northwest 
petitioned Congress for an illiteracy test tor immigrants and stated 
that they did not want Southeastern European immigrants. A 
Government Commission in 1896 took steps to ascertain the wishes 
of the States in this matter by communicating with their governors, 
labor commissioners and other officials. Of 52 replies received all 
expressed a preference for native born or Northwestern Europeans, 
chiefly for British, Germans and Scandinavians. There were only 
two requests for Southeastern Europeans and these were for Italian 
fanners with money. Within a month the Immigration Restric- 
tion League has repeated the experiment of the Government Com- 
mission, and the thirty replies received to date are most instructive. 
Of the States desiring immigrants practically all wish native born r 
or immigrants from Northern Europe, Britain, Germany and Scan- 
dinavia. All are opposed to having the slums of eastern cities 
dumped upon them. In regard to immigrants not desired, three 
States desire no immigrants at all ; two, no foreign born. Five desire 
no Southern and Eastern Europeans. Eight wish no illiterates. 
Of the rest, immigrants settling in cities, the Latin races, persons 
who cannot speak English, Asiatics, and in general any but the best 
classes of immigrants, are objected to. 

Before considering remedies for the existing state of things, I 
wish to return to what was said at the outset and to emphasize the 
most important reason of all for further selection in admitting im- 
migrants. The late Bishop Brooks, who was a large-hearted man 
if there ever was one, in a public address used these words : 

"If the world, in the great march of centuries, is going to be richer for the 
development of a certain national character, built up by a larger type of manhood 
here, then for the world's sake, for the sake of every nation that would pour in 
upon us that which would disturb that development, we have a right to stand 

guard over it We have a right to stand guard over the conditions of that 

experiment, letting nothing interfere with it, drawing into it the richness which 
is to come by the entrance of many men from many nations, and they in sym- 
pathy with our constitution and laws." 
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Now in order to develop our institutions in the spirit of those 
who built them up we must guard our power of assimilation, and not 
only refuse to take in immigrants whom we cannot assimilate, and 
refuse to take any immigrants in faster than we can assimilate 
them, but we must see to it that we ourselves and those whom we 
assimilate shall continue to exist and to hand on the torch of civiliza- 
tion to worthy successors. All statistical discussions of immigra- 
tion and its effects are defective in two respects. First, under our 
census system the children of immigrants are classed as native 
Americans. Second, no account is taken of the children which are 
never allowed to be born. In other- words, the question is not really 
between us and the immigrants now coming, but between their chil- 
dren and the children of future immigrants and our children. To put 
the matter concretely, the greatest danger of unselected immigra- 
tion is its effect upon the native birth rate. 

Take a teacher in New York City with a high standard for him- 
self and his children. He has but two because he cannot give them 
what he wants to give them in education and the decencies of life. 
Compare him with a Southern Italian or a Syrian living not a mile 
away who has ten children, and who brings them up regardless of 
any high standard of living, any education they get being paid for 
by other people. Once on a time half of these would have died. 
Now, with our improved public sanitation, they live. Perhaps, as 
stated above, some of these children are supported at the public 
expense until they are able to go into a sweatshop. There can be no 
doubt which is the higher type of citizen or of family, yet the higher 
barely tends to perpetuate itself and the lower "survives" to five 
times the extent of the higher. 

Of course the falling of a birthrate may be due to many causes 
which I have not time here to discuss. But in general it is caused by 
the desire for the "concentration of advantages," and one of the 
principal provocatives of this desire is the effects of immigration. 
Consider for a moment the typical town of a hundred years ago with 
its relatively homogeneous society. The young men drive the om- 
nibus and tend the store. Everybody knows them, and, while not 
ranking with the judge, or the parson, or the doctor, they are in 
general as good as anybody. Now suppose a small factory is started 
and some of the village girls are employed there. For a time no great 
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change occurs. Then a number of unskilled immigrants settle in 
the town. Being unskilled they naturally take up the easiest kind 
of manual labor. At. first they are regarded as curiosities. More 
come, enough to form a class. They naturally group more or less by 
themselves. They do not enter into the existing clubs and amuse- 
ments of the town. After a time they constitute the larger part of 
the help in the factory. Being poor, they live in the cheapest loca- 
tion and in the most frugal style. The natives gradually withdraw 
from social contact with them, the girls dislike to work with them in 
the factory, the boys do not want to be with them in the fields and 
the mills. After such a caste system invades a town the natives are 
unwilling to marry, or, if they do marry, to have children, unless they 
can be sure of enough means to secure employment for their children 
in an occupation where they will not be classed with the immigrants. 
The girls no longer go out to service, but go into book-keeping, or 
certain kinds of stores ; and the boys are sent to the High School or, if 
possible, to college. At any rate, the children of the natives seek 
only the so-called better grades of employment. After a time there 
is an invasion of French Canadians or Italians into the town, and the 
same process tends to operate in the case of the earlier immigrants. 
That this is no flight of the imagination but an actual descrip- 
tion of what happens is testified by many students of the question. 
The writer has personally inquired as to the cause of the small 
families in various parts of our Eastern States and has been repeatedly 
told by parents that this social reason was the controlling one in 
their own families. Dr. Roberts and Dr. Warne report the same thing 
in the mining regions of Pennsylvania. General Walker says : 

"The great fact protrudes through all the subsequent history of our popu- 
lation that the more rapidly foreigners came into the United States, the smaller 
was the rate of increase, not only among the native population of the country as a 

whole, including the foreigners If the foregoing views are true, or contain 

a considerable degree of truth, foreign immigration into this country has, from 
the time it assumed large proportions, amounted not to a reenforcement of our 
population, but to a replacement of native by foreign stock." 

The Industrial Commission also says in its report, p. 277 : 

"It is a hasty assumption which holds that immigration during the nine- 
teenth century has increased the total population. " 
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R. R. Kuczynski has shown that in Massachusetts the foreign 
born mother has two-thirds more children than the native-born 
mother, and three-fifths more children living. 

Now in many discussions of this question it is said that the 
natives are displaced by the foreigners, but are "crowded up" into 
higher occupations. I do not believe that this can be shown to be 
true, even of the natives in existence at the time the process operates. 
Some are undoubtedly crowded up, some are crowded out and go 
elsewhere, many are crowded down and become public charges or 
tramps. But the main point is that the native children are mur- 
dered by never being allowed to come into existence, as surely as if 
put to death in some older invasion of the Huns and Vandals. 

In this question of immigration we are dealing with tremendous 
social forces operating on a gigantic scale. How careful should we be, 
then, to turn these forces in the right direction so far as we may guide 
them. It is no doubt true that hybridization has often pro- 
duced better stocks than those previously existing; and some infusion 
of Mediterranean and Alpine blood into the Baltic immigration 
of the last century may perhaps be a good thing. But if we were 
trying such an experiment on plants or animals would we not exer- 
cise the greatest care to get the best of each stock before mixing 
them ? And has it not been said that human beings are of more value 
than many sparrows? The success of the American Republic is of 
more value to the world than the good of a few thousand immigrants, 
whose places are filled up at home almost before they reach this side 
of the Atlantic. It is by no means certain that economic reforms 
would not already have taken place in Europe which have been de- 
layed because those countries have had the safety valve of emigra- 
tion to the United States, and have thus been able to keep up the 
frightful pressure of militant taxation in their own domains. 

If we are to apply some further method of selection to immi- 
grants, what shall it be? The plan of consular inspection in Europe, 
once popular, has been declared impracticable by every careful 
student of the subject. A high headtax might accomplish something, 
but it is not a discriminating test, and hits the worthy perhaps 
harder than the unworthy. 

Two plans have been suggested. One, more in the nature of a 
palliative than a cure, is to admit immigrants on a five-year proba- 
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tion, and to provide that if within five years after landing an immi- 
grant becomes such a person as to be within the classes now excluded 
by law, whether the causes of his changed condition arose prior or 
subsequent to his landing, he shall be deported. There are various 
practical difficulties with such a plan, the chief one being that of 
identification, but, in view of the decision in the Turner case, such a 
plan would probably be held to be constitutional. 

The other plan is to adopt some more or less arbitrary test, 
which, while open to theoretical objection — as any practicable test 
must be — nevertheless will on the whole exclude those people whom 
we Wish excluded. It must be a definite test, because one trouble with 
the "public charge" clause of the present law, under which most 
exclusions now occur, is that it is so vague and elastic that it can be 
interpreted to suit the temper of any of the higher officials who may 
happen to be charged with the execution of the law. As I have else- 
where repeatedly shown those persons who cannot read in their own 
language are, in general, those who are also ignorant of a trade, who 
bring little money with them, who settle in the city slums, who have 
a low standard of living and little ambition to seek a better, and who 
do not assimilate rapidly or appreciate our institutions. It is not 
claimed that an illiteracy test is a test of moral character, but it 
would undoubtedly exclude a good many persons who now fill our 
prisons and almshouses, and would lessen the burden upon our schools 
and machinery of justice. In a country having universal suffrage it 
is also an indispensable requirement for citizenship, and citizenship 
in its broadest sense means much more than the right to the ballot. 
The illiteracy test has passed the Senate three times and the House 
four times in the last eight years. It has been endorsed by several 
State legislatures, a large proportion of the boards of associated 
charities of the country, and by numerous intelligent persons famil- 
iar with immigration matters, including the State associations for 
promoting immigration above referred to. This test has already 
been adopted by the Commonwealth of Australia and by British 
Columbia, and would have certainly been adopted here long since but 
for the opposition of the transportation companies. 

It is no doubt true that many of the newer immigrants are 
eager to have their children educated, and that many of these chil- 
dren are good scholars. But this fact strikes us the more forcibly 
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because it is the one ray of hope in a dark situation. I do not know 
that anyone has ever claimed that these foreign-born children are 
superior in any way to native-born children, and the latter acquire 
the most valuable part of civic education by hearsay and imitation 
in their own homes, while the foreign born have their only training 
in the school. Furthermore, everyone admits the enormous burden 
of educating such a large mass of children, illiterate as to even their 
own language. This is in addition to the burden of the adult illit- 
erates imposed on a country which already has its problems of 
rural and negro education. There is no doubt that an illiteracy 
test would not only give us elbow room to work out our own prob- 
lems of education, but would greatly promote elementary education 
in Europe. Why should we take upon ourselves a burden which 
properly belongs to the countries from which these immigrants 
come? 

Whatever view we may take of the immigration question there 
can be no doubt that it is one of the most important, if not the most 
important, problems of our time, and, as such, it deserves the careful 
study of all our citizens. We are trustees of our civilization and in- 
stitutions with a duty to the future, and as trustees the stocks of 
population in which we invest should be limited by the principle of 
a careful selection of immigrants. 



